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"A TOUR THROUGH PART OF ENGLAND, BY 
MARY SHACKLETON, IN THE YEAR 1784." 

(Manuscript Division Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 

[Mary Shackleton, daughter of Richard and Elizabeth Shackleton, 
was born in December of 1758, and received a thorough education. Her 
grandfather, Abraham Shackleton, was Headmaster of the school at 
Ballitore, County Kildare, Ireland, and one of his pupils was Edmund 
Burke. Between Richard Shackleton and Burke a lifelong friendship 
was formed while attending the school, and the former made yearly 
visits to his schoolmate and friend. Some account of one visit, 
made in 1784, by father and daughter, is given in the diary which fol- 
lows. In 1791, she married William Leadbeater, a former pupil of 
her father. She from time to time wrote poems and her prose writings 
were continued to the year 1824, but her best work was not printed 
until 1862, when it was brought out under the title of "The Leadbeater 
Papers." It tells of the inhabitants and events of Ballitore from 1766 
to 1823, and few books give a better idea of the character and feelings 
of Irish cottagers, of the premonitory signs of the rebellion of 1798, 
and of the horrors of the outbreak itself. The second volume includes 
upwards of sixty-four unpublished letters of Burke, and correspondence 
with Mrs. Richard French, George Crabbe and others. Mrs. Leadbeater 
died at Ballitore, 27 June 1826, and was buried in the Quaker burial- 
ground there.] 

17th of 6th month 1784. — Rose a little after three, & 
in company with my father, James & John Leeky, in 
abont an hour set out on horseback for the Boat, about 
sixteen miles hence. We got thither in about three 
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130 A Tour Through Part of England. 

hours & I was rejoiced to see Samuel Neale at the 
Canal-side. 

Our neighbour St. Lawrance was there also, two 
quondam pupils of my father, who were very kind & 
civil, & many more, in all about 30 or 40 on board — four 
clergymen of the Church of England, one, I suppose, 
of the Eomish, a Methodist preacher, & Samuel Neale, 
"the last in order, but the first in place." Arrived in 
Dublin about 1 o'clock. 

20th. — The American women friends P. Brayton & 
E. Wright, W m Matthews, & several of my country folk 
sailed for Liverpool. Father, James Lecky & I wait 
for John Pemberton. 

22d. — Went to see the House of Industry, for the 
reception of Beggars, in Channel-row ; there were about 
1700 Men, Women & Children; it consists of several 
buildings — they had done work when we came, however, 
the commodiousness of the Kitchen, dining place &c. 
gave us pleasure. There were cells for lunaticks, a 
distressing sight — one was a poor female, quite melan- 
choly, another a clever looking man, one Colwell, from 
the North, who they said had £300 p ann: They seem 
well taken care of. 

23d. — John Pemberton does not come. Father, J. 
Lecky & I got into a boat, in which Joseph Pike, Joseph 
Sandwith & John Lecky, accompanied us to the Liver- 
pool packet, called the Duke of Leinster, w ch we over- 
took, with something to do. We three got on board 
about 3 o'clock — our friends left us. When I got on 
board the various objects which had so long passed in 
my view, were fled — & my sphere of action confined to 
a small limit, everything seemed strange & new, & I 
sat on the deck in stupid amazement, till going into the 
cabin to exchange my riding dress for a bed-gown, I 
grew sick, & after staying a while on deck, the sickness 
continuing, tho' not violent, I went down & got to bed, 
which was in a little state-room, where there were three 
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more beds, several in the cabin, they were in two rooms, 
one above another in the sides of the ship, & neatly 
furnished with little curtains. There were two more 
female cabin passengers, but they kept their beds all 
the time. Counsellor Pomeroy, an agreeable gentle- 
man, was there, & one Steele, a strange compound, for 
who that overheard him advising the Cabin-boy with 
such humanity as I did, could imagine him guilty of 
wantonly profaning the Sacred Name, & entertaining 
the principles of a Deist? The Captain, Brown, was 
very kind & civil. However I had little comfort, 
tho' pretty much free from sickness, such a langour 
overpowered me — was once hungry — but lay in bed & 
slept most of the time, except sitting for an hour or 
two on deck the morning of the 

24th. — Saw the Isle of Anglesea. There were many 
Irish passengers in the steerage hold, coming over to 
the hay harvest, they were singing, fiddling & dancing, 
& as merry as possible. 

25th. — Left the ship about 7 in the morning, were 
stowed in a boat for more than 2 hours with several of 
the hold (steerage) passengers, who were mighty witty 
in their way. The first step I made on English ground 
took me over my shoe in mud. A man belonging to the 
stage-coach met us, was very civil & conducted us to 
W m Eathbone's, whose wife & son kindly received us. 
He had set out that morning with his daughter Betsy, 
W m Matthews & his two country women for London. 
Penelope Eathbone, W m ' s sister, came to us; she had 
accompanied Mabel Wigham to Dublin; her looks be- 
spoke what I found her, kind & courteous in a great 
degree. She accompanied us in calls to several friends. 
We saw a great deal of the town, which is a place of 
great trade, the ships come far up the river. W m 
Eathbone's house is large, very neat & elegant, the 
staircase mahogany. They had a little grand-daughter 
here, very like my niece Betsy Chandlee. About 3 
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o'clock P. M. Father, James Lecky & I set off in the 
stage-coach for London. Joseph Hadwen was our fel- 
low traveller, a pleasing, innocent young man, an only 
child. My father was fearful I could not bear travel- 
ling two nights, & was rather unwilling to take the stage, 
but I chose to be as little inconvenience to the company 
as I could help — was willing to try what I could do, & 
knew, being favoured with health & spirits I could bear 
a good deal— -I was so delighted while travelling that 
I was little sensible of fatigue, but when we stopped I 
felt it severely. Now the beauties of England began 
to appear; the cottages with their casement- windows 
& neat little gardens, the palings, which serve instead 
of ditches (of which I saw none along the road) to 
defend the hedges, the verdure of the fields, & bloom of 
the orchards all delighted me, yet still I could not run 
down my native Country. The cottages here are many 
of them built of wood & the frame work appearing in 
various shapes, have, I think, a fantastick appearance, 
to which I think the simplicity of a neat, whitened 
Irish Cottage much preferable. I have not yet seen 
one to Equal Henry Fletcher's at the foot of the bridge 
of Ballitore. The houses in general are built of brick 
& covered with red tiles & have not so lively a look 
among the green as our white walls & slates, but taste 
& improvement attend the journey thro' England, the 
smallest dwellings display it, & the humiliating pros- 
pect of wretchedness, wh ch the Irish Cabins too gener- 
ally afford, mars not the beautiful Scene. We had 
several outside passengers, two friends part of the way. 
We quarreled with an outside passenger At first set- 
ting out, for having his legs hanging over the window, 
he gave us a sample of an English Boor. Drank tea 
at Warrington, which is situated on the Mersey, & fine 
prospects about it. Took in a woman from Northwich 
to Middlewich, where I lay on the bed while they 
supped, & found myself somewhat refreshed, tho' with- 
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out sleep. Leaving this at midnight we got two drunken 
men into the coach, who were very talkative, but we had 
not them long. 

26th. — Changed horses at 4 in the morning at Talk 
o' the hill, a neat country inn. At Stone, where we 
breakfasted, is an elegant inn. A fine bowling green 
belongs to it. "We dined at Lichfield, it was an interest- 
ing spot — George Fox & Major Andre made it so to us. 
We walked round the huge Cathedral & beside a piece 
of water & doors unlocked w ch opened into gardens. 
But the weariness I felt abated the pleasure. About 
Coleshill, a small town is a beautiful Country. Here 
we took in a young gentleman who talked at first much 
in praise of a sporting Country, afterwards seemed 
much pleased with our repeating verses. We drank 
tea at Meriden, the Inn is very fine, & the garden w " 
belongs to it is adorned with pairlions & c . Here I got 
some repose w 1 * refreshed me much. It was almost 
dark when we reached Coventry, a large old town. I 
took a pretty long walk to see Peeping Tom, here we 
lost our young gentleman. This night passed between 
disturbed sleep & disagreeable apprehensions. 

27th. — I was in a poor dishevelled plight when we 
alighted at Stony Stratford ; where I rejoiced to meet, 
though but for a few minutes, with the American frd 3 
W m Eathbone & his daughter, who shew'd to me, an 
entire stranger, the kind Attention of a sister. 

With what a vast idea did the first view of London 
strike my mind, the beauty of the Country & elegance 
of the suburbs! — but when we got into the City, I 
could not perceive wherein, except in cleanliness, it ex- 
celled Dublin. We put up at the Swan in Lad-lane, 
which seemed more like a hurrying town than an Inn, 
the yard seemed full of Coaches going & Coming. I 
was glad to get a room to myself, & Enjoy once more 
the Comfort of washing & clean clothes; after which 
we got tea & saw Jo Eichardson, who lodges here. Then 
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a coach conveyed us to John Elliot's Bartholemew 
Close. The house is large, handsome & perfectly Com- 
modious. The Master & Mistress very kind, their 
daughter Bella a free agreeable girl about 14, their 
son younger & very shy. Here was dear Bobert 
Valentine, Sam 1 Neale, Joseph Inman, John Gough, 
John Pointer & Ja 8 Lecky, Father & I lodged here. I 
went to Tho 8 Corbyn's, saw there Esther Tuke, Cou: 
Sally Grubb & Mary Proud, saw cou : M. Birkbeck, yet, 
grateful as the eight of these dear friends was, Nature 
wanted something beside — she sought repose. I went 
to bed before supper, & when stripped & laid down, felt 
with threefold pleasure the Comfort which was with 
held so long. I hope I was thankful for it, & sunk into 
a profound sleep, from which I rose restored to strength 
& appetite. 

28th. — Bella Elliot had been my bed-fellow. I went 
with Mary Elliot & her daughter in a Coach to Grace- 
church Street Meeting, there was a great crowd, many 
stood, Catherine Phillips, Eliz a Gibson & John Storer 
all Appeared in testimony or supplication. The meet- 
ing broke up, but surprized me with the different man- 
ner of ending from ours — for whereas we sit still till 
the men are out, & keep silence, here all got up at once, 
went hither & thither & made such a talking that it 
struck me as very odd. However I got now under 
Johnny Pirn's care who introduced me to his sister 
Hannah, of whose fine face I had some recollection. 
We worked our way thro' a great crowd, got to John 
Chorley's, from thence to Wilson Birkbeck 's, who is 
married to Hannah Plumstead, here Father, Cou: 
Morris Birkbeck & I dined. Cou: Morris was very 
kind; there were here Mary Birkbeck daughter to W m 
Dilworth, Fr d Foster of Tottenham, her daughter & a 
Nancy Fairbank, W m Foster, John Birkbeck who was 
in Ireland & c ., all quite free & agreeable. Father & 
cou : Morris took me to Bich d Chester's to Hannah Pirn 
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who was to come with me to the British Museum, for 
wch Mary Davis's brothers had procured tickets. 
Hannah & I staid a good while with Patience Chester, 
a very pleasing, friendly woman, & here we enjoyed 
the pleasure of meeting, just landed from America, 
Mehitabel Jenkins, Eebecca Jones, Geo. Dillwyn & his 
wife & Sam 1 Emlen, & of seeing the interview be- 
tween them & their countrymen. W m Matthews, Nich- 
olas Wain & Geo. Dillwyn 's Brother William, Sam 1 
Emlen, his son (a young lad) & Thomas Boss lodged 
at John Elliot's, Sam 1 is a little man, his sight bad, but 
very bright otherwise. Tho s is an Irishman who went 
about 50 years ago to America, is now 75 ; by a fall on 
ship-board he hurt his leg much, & injured his health, 
which he was favoured with on sea till then. The 
British Museum was not a more beautiful sight than 
what we left. We went to Cheapside, to Fr'd Sprin- 
gall 's — went with Prissy Geomey, a fine young woman, 
who had exchanged the vanities of life for an exemplary 
appearance; in David Barclay's coach to his house in 
Red Lion Square, taking with us Robert Davis (who 
was in Ireland) & his brother. Here I saw Hannah 
Pirn's little ward Agatha Gurney, a fine lively little 
girl, her brother Hudson came with us to the Museum 
(where we met two other young men of our Company) 
& displayed a very open, engaging disposition & a 
lively inquisitive genius in the two hours we spent 
there. Here we were led thro' suites of rooms filled 
with books & adorned with paintings of eminent per- 
sons. On some of the Ceilings were fine paintings, 
particularly one representing the fall of Phaeton. In 
other rooms were Collections of Insects, birds, serpents, 
curiosities from Ota heite & wonderful cut paper. Our 
guide showed us letters from Henry VII, Edward VI, & 
Eliz bth written by their own hands. One of the first 
copies of the Bible, the original Magna Charta & a 
Manuscript from the Alexandrine Library. But there 
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were such a number of other Company, that it pre- 
vented us from being so much entertained as we other- 
wise would, beside I had not quite got quit of my fa- 
tigues. Eed Lion & Bloomsbury Squares are near each 
other, the buildings are good, & the Duke of Bedford's 
house adorns the latter — but they are small. I got 
home to supper. My father went to Tottenham. 

29th. — John Pirn came for me to dine at John 
Chorley's, he took me to the Guild-hall, where I saw 
Chatham's & Beakford's Monuments — fine pieces of 
sculpture, — then to the Exchange, he dined with my 
father & me at John Chorley's. Mehitabel Jenkins, 
Eebecea Jones, Tho a Colly & his wife, Geo: Gybson & 
his — John Routh & Martha Bouth & Hannah Wigham 
dined there also — at three they went to meeting. 

Johnny Pirn took me to the Tower — a vast building — 
a City in itself — they first shewed us the wild beasts, 
3 Lionesses & one Lion which fully answered my idea 
of the King of beasts, two or three Leopards, so fierce 
that not the iron grates could preserve me from fear of 
them, two young wolves, two Eagles, some Racoons & 
monkeys, who seem an insult on human nature, which 
they approach so near. The Spanish Armoury was 
the next scene, & while I gazed on the various instru- 
ments of cruelty, our guide drew up a curtain, & turn- 
ing I beheld a figure of Queen Elizabeth, with her horse 
& page, a near imitation of life dressed in a Coat of 
mail & royal robes, & appearing to look at the trophies 
of her victory. Next was the line of Kings on horse- 
back, in armour, & several pieces of antiquity in the 
military way, all very well kept. Then we were led 
among pieces of Cannon & then to a long room where 
such a multitude of small arms were piled in different 
shapes, & all fit for use, that it was a dreadful & a 
wonderful sight. The Jewel office was next — a dark 
dismal place — we sat on a bench on the other side of a 
grate, & by the light of Candles were shewn the Crowns, 
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Sceptres, Balls &° belonging to the Kings of England, 
some of which, as an high honour, we were permitted 
to touch, & really fine gew-gaws they were. The sight 
of a number of curious pieces of shell-work Closed the 
Scene & after walking awhile on the rampart & be- 
holding the great ditch below, the river & the shipping, 
my kind, obliging Conductor left me at John Chorley's. 
With him and his wife it is no wonder the hours pass 
unobserved. There is in Alice Chorley something so 
extremely taking — whether we Consider her person, 
which tho' not handsome, is pleasing & graceful, or her 
manners, which are affability itself, that at first sight 
one loves her. I supped with my father at Joseph 
Bevan's, saw Anne Bird, dear Chrissy Hustler was 
there, & was very friendly to me, also Cou : Robert & 
Sally Grubb, Claude Gay, by birth a frenchman, & sev- 
eral other friends. 

30th. — I went with Mary Elliot to their own meeting. 
Bobert Valentine appeared there, full of love — Sam 1 
Emlen also — Anne Bird & Lydia Hawksworth, Anne 
Fry (sister to dear Edith Lovell) & another woman 
friend — beautifully on the Centurion sending to our 
Lord, the mean opinion he entertained of himself, 
tho' a man in great authority &*. Johnny Pirn 
brought Abby to dine with us, & my father, James 
Lecky & I went with them in a Coach to Devonshire 
house meeting. Nicholas Wain appeared there in 
testimony & supplication. John Gough & Martha 
Bouth in testimony, Claude Gay in testimony, & I be- 
lieve Cath: Phillips in supplication. We went to tea 
to Joseph Boe's who has two agreeable nieces. Johnny 
Pirn informs me Joseph Boe's sisters live in the next 
house, which communicates with his, that they are to- 
gether when each has Company, send to each other for 
what they want, & live in such harmony as is delight- 
ful to think of. There were a large Company here — 
Betsy & Hannah Evans, Mary Prior & her daughter, 
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Molly Birkbeck & Martha Eouth & divers others were 
here. In an opportunity, which we pretty soon fell 
into, W m Matthews & Joseph Eoe's wife had Counsel 
& Encouragement for the visited youth. My father 
dropt a few hints, warning not to despise the day of 
Small things ; which were followed & Enlarged upon by 
W m Matthews & Bob* Walker. We supped at James 
Townsend's. They seem a sweet family. Lydia 
Hawksworth is sister to the Mistress of it. After 
supper Lydia H. broke forth in a powerful testimony, 
where in an affecting manner, she mentioned her late 
recovery as from the brink of the grave. I sat beside 
a sweet young woman, Debby Merryweather. The 
friend of the house, his son came home with us, he much 
resembles Jos. Edmundson. We came thro' Moorfields 
this evening — where are four squares finely planted & 
saw the fine pieces of sculpture, representing Bage & 
Melancholy at the gate of Bethlehem. 

31st. — The gallery in Devonshire-house, this being 
Women's meeting, was filled with women, publick 
friends. I counted thirty, how beautiful a sight! 
Bebecca Jones, Mehetable Jenkins, Patience Brayton, 
Catharine Philips, Lydia Hawksworth & I think some 
others, all appeared in publick ministry. An Epistle 
from Wales & one from America were read, & papers 
from some other meetings, requesting a copy of the 
latter, which, tho' intended by the writers for the na- 
tions in general, had been hitherto Confined to the 
compass of London, a grievance which calls for & I 
suppose will meet with redress. The American epistle 
was sign'd only by the Clerk, of which Bebecca Jones 
explained the reason; the like concern having fall'n on 
them as did on friends at Dublin meeting, against a 
number of names. There were no answers to Queries — 
no Bepresentatives. Esther Tuke says it is but the 
shadow of a women's meeting, but seems to hope that 
will not always be the case. 
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4th of 6th mo. — Account came of the death of Isaac 
Gray, who, with Thomas Cash, had lately landed in 
the North of Ireland. They were at Jervais Johnstons, 
Isaac complained of his stomach, took Chamomile tea, 
lay down & sent the family to meeting, except the mis- 
tress, who when she came into the room thought he 
slept, but it was the sleep of death — his afflicted Com- 
panion almost sunk under it. When the Account Came 
to London, some friends who went to inform a daughter 
of his who lived there, of the melancholy event, found 
her about writing to her father. 

5th. — The adjournment of the women's Meeting — a 
day — a season in which I rejoiced to be present. The 
Concern that a greater part in the service of the Church 
was due to the women, seemed universally to spread, 
& a sense that this was the time to propose it to men 
friends. Accordingly twelve friends joined by the 
three Americans (Rebecca "Wright was confined with 
illness) were pitched on to Carry the message, no ex- 
cuses, no backwardness, but an awful weight, a noble 
devotedness was stamped on these worthies, who as it 
were gave themselves up for the Common cause & as 
they went out, how did the hearts of many go along 
with them ! while Mary Prior stood up & in a few words 
seemed to Crave a blessing for them. The meeting was 
adjourned till 5, as I heard it was only a meeting of 
report & some friends made little of going to it, I was 
doubtful whether I should go or keep my engagement 
of meeting Chas: Angier, but my father turned the 
Scale for the meeting, wch had I missed great would 
have been my loss. Martha Routh informed the meet- 
ing (for Alice Rigge & she had gone to the men's 
meeting to deliver the minute which had been made in 
the women's respecting the Appointment) that they 
had undergone a Kind of Cross-examination, that Men 
friends seemed ready to reject the proposal till John 
Elliot desired it should be taken into further Consider- 
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ation, which was agreed to, & some friends thought in. 
about an hour they should let women friends know their 
conclusion. That hour elapsed I was right glad to see 
W m Matthews, Rob' Valentine & Samuel Neale enter 
with W m Tuke, because I knew they were of our side. 
W m Tuke read the minutes from the men's meeting 
which constituted the Women's a Yearly Women's 
Meeting, gave liberty to receive Representatives an- 
swers to the Queries &° & an universal joy I believe was 
diffused over the Meeting. I believe it must be uni- 
versal because I felt so much, however improper it 
might be, I could not keep out of my mind the joy of 
Menelaus tho' on a very different occasion, 

Joy fills his soul, as when the vernal rain 
Lifts the green ear above the fruitful plain; 
The fields their vegetable life renew 
And laugh and glitter in the morning dew, 
Such joy the Spartan's shining face o'erspread 
And lifted his glad heart — 

Samuel Neale rose & Expressed the satisfaction which 
he felt on this occasion & mentioned his being here 31 
years ago when a like proposition was rejected; when 
a worthy (Saml. Fothergill) now removed from this 
life expressed himself thus, "I see it, but not now, I 
behold it, but afar off." I think he said he rejoiced 
to see this day. Thus concluded the Meeting, & may 
the sweet impression it left not be forgotten by me! 
after having been so often disappointed of getting to 
a yearly Meeting, I thought I was highly favoured to 
be at this truly memorable one. 

7th. — Went to Westminster Abbey with Betsy West, 
two of her female friends & two young men. Our 
mutual friendship for Anna Taverner had introduced 
Betsy & me to each other, she is very pleasing & genteel 
in her person, yet more so in her manners, & I believe 
possesses great sweetness of disposition, with a culti- 
vated understanding & a turn for natural philosophy 
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& best all a good heart. We went by water which gave 
us opportunity of admiring the City on either side of 
the Thames & the beautiful bridge of Blackfriars, as 
we passed under it. We landed at the foot of West- 
minster bridge & proceeded by Westminster hall & the 
house of Commons, far inferiour in appearance to ours, 
to the venerable, august pile, the Abbey. The first 
objects that struck us ©n entering were the monuments 
of the Poets. A guide then led us to see the other 
monuments, many of them of great antiquity & there 
were clumsy things mostly in a praying attitude, it was 
in the modern monuments that grace & elegance were 
displayed. There was a very fine one lately erected 
to the Memory of Lord Chatham, which I think they 
say cost £6000. But none, not even that of my favourite 
Gen 1 Wolfe, who, supported by his afflicted Soldiers, 
seemed to express in his Countenance the sentiments 
which we suppose he felt, none pleased me so much as 
one erected to the memory of Squire Nightingale & 
his wife, who are represented as in an Alcove under 
which Death has broken out of a strong place, the massy 
doors of which seem just broke Open, & the Skeleton 
aims his dart at the lady, while her husband, with every 
thing that we can imagine expressed in his Counte- 
nance, stretches his hand to ward off the blow & with 
the other supports his Lady, who sinks dying in his 
arms; the beauty of the sentiment & the wonderful 
expression, even in the limbs, made it an affecting, as 
well as interesting object. There were several waxen 
figures, one of Lord Chatham's, the closer we viewed 
it appeared more like life, & one would be almost ready 
to expect it to move & speak. In Henry 7 th Chapel, 
the banners of the Knights of the Bath are hung, their 
Seats & their Squires' seats, the iron gates, the lofty 
ceiling, about which some birds were flying, the inlaid 
floor, the tout ensemble strongly recalled the times of 
Chivalry & ancient parade. We might haVe thought 
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ourselves pretty well satisfied with, seeing, yet a desire 
to behold Major Andre's monument seized us, which 
remained unsatisfied, as it was blocked from us by 
boards. I wonder in what light his death could be 
placed, for tho' we love his character which was brave 
& amiable, yet sure the cause in which he fell, a spy, 
was inglorious. There had been last week a Jubilee in 
honour of Handel's memory, performed in the Abbey, 
in which upwards of 500 performers exhausted all the 
powers of musick 'tis said. I suppose it had a wonder- 
ful effect on the passions of the audience. We left 
"these chambers where the mighty rest," & I hurried 
to meet my father, to go with him to Samuel Hoare's, 
Newington — This family have not about them that 
ostentation which too often attends great fortune, but 
are remarkable for liberality, especially to the Poor — 
they have a good house and pretty garden. I could 
not but admire the Houses as we passed to & Entered 
Tottenham, and none more so than Sarah Pirn's, a 
large, light bow window in the parlour commands a 
view of the road — we Enter a gate & the end of the 
house is to the road — however every thing has an air 
of neatness & more elegance that it pretends to — a 
pretty little garden lies behind. The dear mistress of 
the mansion sits with legs up & suffers great Confine- 
ment & often great pain, yet is so cheerful & so kind 
that her company is truly pleasing. Tottenham is a 
pretty village, about half a mile long, adorned with fine 
old trees — two Horsechestnut trees at the bottom of 
Abraham Gray's garden are very large & beautiful, & 
form a shady seat. Abby Pirn is grown a fine girl, she 
was but about 3 years old when they had their Country 
residence in Ballitore, & I had not seen her since ; how 
surprised was I, full of , the idea of the little Child, to 
meet the accomplished young woman, accomplished but 
not Confident, adorned with amiable, unaffected 
sprightliness & solid sense. Her sister Betsy is one 
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of the first rate Characters I think I know; her mod- 
esty is equal to her worth, her virtue to her under- 
standing, with such an example, with such examples 
before her Eyes how will Abby shine ! 

10th 6th mo. — Father & I went to visit his old friend 
& school companion Edmund Burke. The high idea 
which I entertained of this great man, made me go in a 
degree of awe. I could just remember his being at 
Ballitore & the window of the nursery from w " 
Sally & I saw them alight from the carriage, his 
wife I thought something of, but should have thought 
little of him, had I not perceived under his plain 
coat a laced waistcoat — his postilion bedaubed with 
livery-lace, I should probably have taken for the mas- 
ter had I not seen the different Station of parlour 
& kitchen allotted them, What little idea I could have 
of his person had so mingled itself with veneration for 
his character, that I had figured him as of an austere 
Countenance & manner, how could I wrong him by such 
an idea! We were Cordially received by Bichard 
Burke by Edmund's pleasing wife, & his son a young 
man of very agreeable person, fine accomplishments, 
& polite easy modest manners, Edmund, who had been 
bathing now entered — I feel a pleasure in saying I have 
seen him, I feel a pride in saying he saluted me with 
much kindness, & felt an affection spring in my heart 
for him while I looked on him. I had always loved him 
as the friend of my father, whom he received as a 
brother, but had I been a stranger I could not fail of 
being delighted with the striking grace & dignity of his 
person & the beauty of his Countenance which while it 
bore the stamp of superiour abilities, expressed that 
Candour affability & good nature which his manners 
hourly display. I met with a sketch of Lord Scar- 
borough's person drawn by Lord Chesterfield which 
exactly describes Edmund Burke. "He had a very 
good person, rather above the middle size, a handsome 
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face, & when he was cheerful, the most engaging Coun- 
tenance imaginable, when grave, the most respectable 
one. He had in the highest degree, the air, manners & 
address of a man of quality, politeness with ease, & 
dignity without pride." Crabbe, the author of the 
Village came in, with his new-married wife, & I had the 
honour of being introduced to him by Edmund Burke. 
I wished to see the King, & some of them would, I sup- 
pose, have brought me there, but as I had left my black 
hood behind, consequently could not be fully dressed, 
I must not go. Edmund Burke seemed to partake my 
disappointment & resolving I should have some other 
gratification, sent his Brother with me to see the 
Streets & Squares of Westminster. The coach stopped 
at S r Joshua Beynolds. We entered a gallery & a pic- 
ture of Gen 1 Tarleton just alighted from his horse & 
fastening his boot, had a striking effect, there were a 
great number of portraits, young Bichard Burke's 
amongst the rest, exceeding like him. There was a 
painting representing Sam 1 in this Circumstance, 
" Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth," the beauty of 
the Child & the awe of his mission were finely blended 
in the Countenance of Samuel. Another piece, the de- 
sign, Cupid, having learned arithmetick, with casting 
up accounts had blunted his arrow, which his mother 
was shewing him, another Love laughing at him, while 
he stood with the Scroll in one hand & the other thrust 
against his eye, with so much shame, pettishness & 
vexation exprest in his Countenance as was truly di- 
verting. There was a picture of a witch who has sold 
herself to the Devil & is let loose for ten Years from 
hell — she flourishes a Sword & puts to the rout a crowd 
of Goblins, who seem in the utmost Consternation. It 
is impossible to imagine almost, how much humour is 
displayed in a subject so truly non-sensical. Sir 
Joshua himself was there, a middle-sized, good looking 
man, rather deaf. He gave us a note w ch gained us 
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admittance to Somerset-House — the exhibition was 
over — the building alone was worth going to see, but of 
that I can say little, my attention being so engrossed 
by the paintings. The first room we went into had 
drawings & sculpture exhibited therein, of the latter 
were some pieces, the work of a woman of quality. "We 
went up the fine Stone Staircase, receiving a caution to 
clean our feet, as the King & Queen were to be there 
next day. The light in the two rooms where the paint- 
ings were exhibited, was I believe, let in at the top, 
tho' I never thought how it was admitted, for the walls 
were lined with paintings — one in the outer room, of 
Iachimo in the chamber of Imogen, I greatly admired. 
Lear recollecting Cordelia — Capt. Cooke's murder, an 
old woman; those amid a multitude of others, I was 
gazing at, when the woman who attended us desired 
us to go into the other room. I did, it was monstrous 
large, & Moses receiving the law on Sinai was pre- 
sented just at entering, almost beside myself with the 
view of so many beauties I cried out "This is too 
much"! & did not till then perceive some people in the 
room, at which I slunk back abashed, till my father & 
Rich 4 Burke were ready to return with me, & then be- 
hold one of those in the great room was West, a cele- 
brated painter, who was once a member of our Society. 
As I had not my wits about me, I made another blunder 
in taking the catalogue to him & asking him to find out 
a picture for me, mistaking him for R. Burke. The 
Shipwreck of Capt. Englefield, where some persons in 
a boat were taking in another, had a deal of expression 
in it — a Brewer's yard, in which one of the dray horses 
was wonderfully natural — a picture of the Prince of 
Wales & another of Fox were pointed to me by R. 
Burke as striking likenesses, except that the painter 
had thrown too much of fierceness into the Prince's 
countenance, naturally sweet. 
Amongst the miniature pictures, Lavinia, hearkening 
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to "the stories which her mother told, of what her 
faithless fortune flattered once," Eve "half in a bush 
of clustering roses hid" & Cephalus when he discovers 
Procris wounded by his arrow, & a school boy struck 
me as superior. 

But why should I attempt to retain the idea of what 
perhaps I had better forget, & which overpowered my 
eyes, that I could not, though assisted by the Catalogue, 
leisure &° see them all, much less, had I been qualified 
for it, observe all their beauties. 

We went to see our Cousin Shackleton in Long- Acre, 
a genteel young man, who is an Upholsterer. From 
thence R. Burke ordered the Coachman to drive about 
the Squares, which are very handsome — some planted 
with shrubs like a Garden & surrounded with fine 
houses. We alighted and walked in a new street called 
Portland-row, which opens to the Country. The pres- 
ent taste seems to have the windows to the floor, 
guarded on the outside by iron rails in a bow. Thus 
were my eyes gratified by the objects without & my ears 
not less so by the Conversation within. 

R. Burke possesses so lively a wit & so excellent a 
memory, so affectionate a heart, I believe, and such 
simplicity of manners, that he spoke of the incidents 
which had passed in his youth & repeated verses of 
my father's, made when he was at school, with as much 
apparent pleasure to himself as I really felt at hearing 
them. 

There is nothing I admire more in these brothers 
than their easy manners, so unconscious of superiour 
abilities & such superiour abilities as might excuse some 
consciousness of them, but theirs receive the highest 
varnish from the Graces of humility. 

I now saw London to advantage, & may now bear 
testimony to its "streets of Palaces & walks of state." 
The streams of clear water which run in so many places 
across the flags, tis said, is no waste of water, for they 
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run into the Thames from which they return purified. 
We walked in James's Park, which is planted with fine 
trees & adorned with a Canal. The Queen's palace is 
here & commands a pretty view, heightened by West- 
minster-abbey. James's Palace is "no great things" 
as to beauty or elegance without, it must be supposed 
there was much within, as it was Levee day. When 
we returned to Edm d Burke's that great man entered 
the room in his buff waistcoat — his servant helping on 
his blue coat, Fox's colours. I might say dress has 
improved his person, did not such a person improve 
dress. I looked at both & said to myself sorrowingly, 

"Who born for the universe narrowM his mind, 
"And to party gave up what was means for Mankind." 

But what is party, before I presume to Condemn itf 
is not all the world divided into parties? our business 
is to choose the best. E. Burke took my father to walk 
in James's Square before Dinner, his wife & brother 
seemed fearful he would forget himself there, but they 
returned timely. Bich'd Burke sat at the head of the 
table & drollery itself was there, 

"His voice was mirth & Every look a joke." 

After he drank my health he calls out, "you stiff- 
necked girl, why do you not bow your head." After 
the cloth, with the (to me) perplexing water glasses, 
are removed, his servant sets a chair behind Edmund 
Burke & he reclines thereon with so classical an atti- 
tude as becomes one who seems to belong to the classi- 
cal age. A Walker King dined with us, his brother 
was tutor to young Bich'd Burke, & afterwards to the 
Duke of Marlborough's son, & another brother was in 
the sea Service & abroad with Capt. Cooke, was in those 
islands when he was murdered, & had written the third 
Volume of the voyages. This extraordinary person 
was now at Beaconsfield (Ed. Burke's) for his health. 
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We left this soon after dinner & were desired to be 
there next morning pretty early to breakfast, to go 
with them to the Country. 

11th. — Rose, John Gough, Joseph Inman, Ja's Lecky 
had gone for Liverpool the evening before, & dear Sam 1 
Neale, who on parting, desired me not to be too much 
exalted by the notice of my friends. Left John Elliot's 
about 8 o'clock — found Edm a Burke in his morning 
gown, his wife had got a swelled-face. We did not 
breakfast very early, nor set out very soon after — it 
might be about 12 o'clock when we left London, in 
Burke's Coach & four — his wife & my father on one 
side & E. Burke himself, his wife's maid & lap dog 
at the other — he took pains as we drove along to point 
out any remarkable persons or houses which we might 
pass, & I had been just admiring a very veteran like 
man, when he told us that was General Burgoyne, My 
father read for us Burke's speech at Bristol, which 
was greatly improved by his presence & comments, to 
hear a speech of Burke's read & see himself at the same 
time ! why it was like a dream. Passing over Helling- 
ton-Common he made me observe the improved spots 
which border it — that, he says, is the Case with most 
Commons in England. Near this, in a Gentleman's 
garden, is a cedar tree, the coach stopped, we alighted, 
& went in to see it to more advantage. It is said to be 
120 years old, & the vast extent and size of its branches, 
each of whieh seems a tree, & the huge thickness of its 
trunk, prove that it's age must be great. 

We stopped at Uxbridge, a pretty town, Edmund 
Burke walked with my father & me to see a friend 
Hull there — also to see a son of his, whom we found in 
his garden, a pretty one, very neat & sweetly Situated, 
the River Cone running at the bottom of it. Edm d 
Burke made me remark this river, which he reckoned 
was like the Griese, & told me is the river whieh Pope 
mentions in Windsor forest, he also pointed out to me 
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five acacia trees loaden with flowers & we descried a 
beautiful arbour or long covered way, with two en- 
trances. The friend Hull asked me which I liked, Eng- 
land or Ireland, best. What could I say to evade the 
question? I said England exceeded Ireland. Edm 4 
Burke turned short on me & reckoned he thought that 
was not the case, but England was more improved, & 
when we were again seated in the Coach, "How came 
you" says he gravely "to say England exceeded Ire- 
land — Ireland," he said "is much better watered, & 
by the side of the rivers more beautiful, tho' in general 
more a flat or mountainous country than this" — re- 
marks which since stood me in good stead on like occa- 
sions, sometimes giving them as Burke's, & truly at 
other times as my own. I could not but observe, & 
admire in this great & admirable man, such a disposi- 
tion to inform as well as entertain the young persons 
about him, as make his company almost as profitable as 
pleasing. He was pleased to read some of my verses 
and they borrowed from his lips, graces which were 
never discovered in them before; really I began to 
think somewhat of them, forgetting that to his beautiful 
manner of reading they were indebted not only for my 
applause but for that which he was so kind very liber- 
ally to bestow on them, for I believe good reading may 
deceive even the reader as to the merit of the piece. 
By & bye we drive beside the Park of the Duchess 
Dowager of Portland — it was beautifully planted with 
fine trees & stocked with Deer. To see it to more ad- 
vantage E. Burke almost wished I was on the Box but 
he placed me in a more honourable station — on his knee 
— to sit on Burke's knee was an honour which I was 
loath to accept, yet I did, & thereby enjoyed the beauties 
of the park. As I confess I am proud & not ashamed 
to confess I am proud of the marks of kindness which 
this extraordinary man bestowed on me, it is no wonder 
I indulge my vanity in recording them. The house 
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belonging to this park was built by Praise-God Bare- 
bones, E. B. told us, (who after the restoration became 
an architect) for Jefferies — &, says he "as he thought 
it his duty to cheat Jefferies, he built it very badly." 
The village, or rather town of Beaconsfield, is clean- 
looking and rather pretty. It could not sure be only 
the force of my imagination which made me perceive 
pleasure in the Countenance of the people as they 
saluted the Coach passing by. Now we enter the park 
of Butler's Court. Burke points to a park nearly oppo- 
site, as the seat of the Poet "Waller, now inhabited by 
a person descended from him. Burke thought at first 
he had got the Poet's house, 'twas pity but he had — 
but found it was a London merchant Gregory Waller 
who had built his ; he was a drinking man it seems — 
for some one coming to him in a mistake instead of his 
namesake and neighbour says he, "I am not Waller the 
Wit but Waller the Sot." There is a windmill in the 
park famed for the object of Zouch's pun. Zouch I 
believe is steward to Burke or rather an assistant 
friend. Some one coming thither, not having observed 
the Windmill said to Zouch, "I think your Windmill is 
gone." "I believe so" replyed Zouch, "for it was 
going just now." 

There is a pretty sweep with a grass plot before the 
door divided from the lawn by an ha ha, & two low 
gates. The house is stately, it is joined to the wings by 
colonades, on one wing is painted the figures of Bacchus 
& Ceres, that wing Contains the bake house & Brew- 
house — on the other, which is the Stables, is the horse 
of Alexander represented, & on the pediment of the 
house a ship, alluding to Waller's being a Merchant. 
Cap' Nagle received us at the door, he is, I believe, a 
relation — had been abroad in the sea service, served 
in the same ship with Prince W m Henry & so exceed- 
ingly resembled Mansergh in his voice, look & manner, 
that we were presently interested in his favour, espe- 
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cially when we heard he had leaped over-hoard & res- 
cued his friend, who had accidentally fallen out of the 
ship, from the jaws of the Sharks. An action in which 
I believe Mansergh wants only Opportunity to imitate 
him. We alighted, entered & I was kindly welcomed 
& saluted by Edm d Burke & his wife — the hall is very 
spacious & set round with busts of marble or porphyry, 
with which some of the rooms are also adorned, the 
library & the passage to the back stairs are at one side, 
the great stair case, a door to the dining room & a 
passage to the kitchen (I believe) on the other side of 
the hall, the dining room, drawing room, & breakfast 
parlour form a fine suite of rooms, & run along the 
back front — the breakfast parlour is thickly hung with 
fine impressions of seals, glaz'd relievos in Ivory, 
prints &° the other two with fine paintings, amongst 
many others, Europa carried away on the Bull, Calisto 
discovered by Diana's nymphs, Aurora & the Pleiades 
and Pharaoh's daughter seeing Moses in the Ark. 
Edm d Burke saw my eye wandering on those, but he 
told me I might look at them at my leisure, & opened 
a sash door out of the drawing room into the Pleasure- 
grounds, he, my father & I went into a beautiful lawn, 
then turned into the walks of the wood, as far as the 
green house, which we entered, & he shewed us a flagon 
which a Bramin (who had come over board about the 
East india affairs & was two days at Butler's Court) 
used to dress his dinner; he would eat in no house 
which was not his own, so they had given him this. 
Tho' he had a servant, he prepared his own dinner, 
using I think neither animal food nor wine, eating off 
the ground, stripped from his waist up, & throwing 
away his dinner if any come within a certain distance 
of him. It seems, being in Company with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Edmund Burke & some otter such men, he 
was so pleased with the expression of their Counte- 
nances, tho' he could not understand their Conversation, 
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that he desired his interpreter to inform them that in 
his Country there was a beast called the Bhinoceros, 
which sustained her young by her look, & to this he 
compared himself, being fed by their looks. Edm d 
Burke brought us to his farmyard, into the stable for 
his Coach horses, into his orchards, his gardens, among 
his Corn fields, meadows & pastures — nay he conde- 
scended to gather sticks & throw them into a pool of 
water to divert me with his dog swimming after them; 
everything is ennobled by his doing it; how different is 
that innate dignity of his manners, from the Affected 
stateliness which is assumed by those little minds who 
despise the graces of simplicity ! He made us observe 
that the best method of cutting hedges was to bring 
them smaller to the top ; he showed us how woody the 
country was not only by pointing to us the deep shades 
which now diversified & now bounded the beautiful 
prospect — but by showing, as we walked along, the 
young trees of various kinds springing up beneath our 
feet as weeds might in another country. 

We returned at the summons of the dinner bell, tho' 
I was sensible of neither hunger nor fatigue, it was 
near 6 o'clock. After dinner our host took us to see 
his bakehouse, laundry &c. & continuing our walk, Capt. 
Nagle was sent for my Bonnet &° & I walked with my 
father & his friend; till E. Burke perceiving I had no 
clogs on, in high grass, would let me walk no farther, so 
we returned in to tea. They were in the drawing room, 
Capt. King, with the pallid look of ill health spread 
over his sensible Countenance sat in an elbow chair, 
Capt. Nagle made tea, & Jane Burke poorly with her 
face, reclined on the Sopha. — I sat myself beside her, 
but when her husband entered offered him that seat — • 
he refused it, & threw himself down on the floor; I 
never saw anything more gracefully done. ' ' Fortune ' ' 
says my father "can lay thee no lower." After tea 
Edm d Burke, my father & I walked thro' the pleasure 
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ground. I think he told us he has 11 acres under these 
& his park — his farm is 600 acres. The sun was setting, 
& shone on the bark of the trees — now we walked in 
the beautiful wood, now beside it, to enjoy the fine pros- 
pect, & now unexpectedly entered into a recess — in the 
midst of which was a very fine oak, whose spreading 
branches & the deep shade of laurels &° around formed 
a cool & dark shade; we sat under the oak & I could 
not but think of Burke's lines in a translation of part 
of the Georgics, as aptly describing this scene. 

"What god will bear me from this burning heat 
"To Haemus' valley, to some cool retreat, 
"Where oaks & laurels guard the sacred ground, 
"And with their ample foliage shade me round." 

At the extremity of the wood was a tea house, built 
of roots of trees, moss & c a little Kitchen behind & an 
Ice-house under it. Lest I should be tired, E. Burke 
made me lean on his arm — Dear Sam 1 Neale! I had 
need to remember thy parting advice. How I do ad- 
mire this man! How my heart glowed with pleasure 
whenever he entered the room, & how I gaped & stared 
& devoured his words, when he spoke, whether they 
sprang from the vein of genuine humour, or clothed 
his noble and liberal sentiments of men & things, in the 
easy flow of beautiful language, or made political sub- 
jects interesting & familiar even to me. I admired in 
silence, for my high opinion of him made me ashamed 
to speak before him at first — but that awe wore off by 
degrees, by the easy politeness of their manners to- 
wards me & I was much at my ease before I left this 
hospitable dwelling. "Good-breeding" says Edm' 
Burke, & his manners say it too, "while it encourages 
to approach, forbids approaching too near." "The 
old fashioned formalities of politeness, tho' they are 
mostly laid aside, yet are there still little forms & cere- 
monials which belong to good breeding, which does not 
authorize a total laying aside of ceremony." After 
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supper, hearing of some of the poor in the neighbour- 
hood being afflicted with the ague, he called for Bark, 
Mustard, Ginger & Syrup, & asking my excuse as he 
sat next me, fell to making pills for them. Methought 
I never saw a more noble picture of humanity than 
Edm d Burke making pills for the poor — he desired 
Capt. Nagle (whom he wanted to know something about 
Physick, believing such knowledge necessary in his 
line) to assist him. The Capt. laboured at them with 
more care than dexterity & Edm d Burke said he had 
made pounders of all sizes. Then, & I think it was to 
me he addressed the story, he told of Lord Longford, 
who was a great Quack, meeting a funeral ; he enquired 
whose it was (in Ireland) . ' ' Thady Farell, please your 
lordship ' '— ' ' And who is Thady Farell ? " " The man 
your lordship cured three days ago." 

About 11 we retired to our Chambers, mine was over 
the breakfast-parlour, my bed had fine silk curtains, 
the toilet laid out with dressing boxes, the room deco- 
rated with pieces of furniture which I did not under- 
stand & was afraid of doing mischief by endeavouring 
to explain — so I slipped into a bed as comfortable as 
elegant, congratulated myself at being under the roof 
of Edm d Burke & soon lost the sense of that honour in 
sleep, an honour which I considered not as Conferred 
on me by the rank in life, but by the virtues & accom- 
plishments of my host, for had I been entertained by 
the King in his palace, I think I should not have es- 
teemed myself so much honoured. 

12th. — Found Capt. Nagle in the parlour, who set 
before me a book of prints, representing the natives, 
& their customs, of those islands which Capt. Cook had 
discovered — Capt. King came in & greatly heightened 
my entertainment by explaining to me these scenes, 
which he had been a witness to, & which he assured me 
were justly represented, & sometimes pointed out his 
own and Capt. Cook's pictures amongst them. So kind 
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& so desirous to entertain me was (may I aspire to 
call him so) my friend Burke, that soon after break- 
fast he ordered his chaise to take my father & me to 
Windsor, desiring us to take Lord Inchiquin's seat in 
our way, the seat of the famous Duke of Buckingham, 
called Cliveden, "For" says he "you must see Clive- 
den's proud Alcove," tho' far from being a place fit 
to inspire one with love, it is more likely to freeze one 
to death." It is about 3 miles from Beaconsfield; & 
Burke's house is built on the same plan, only somewhat 
smaller. We saw in several of the Apartments tap- 
estry representing the Duke of Marlborough's battles, 
family pictures & c . — Walked a little in the beautiful 
grounds, & gazed at the rich and various prospect, 
thro ' which the Thames flowed, just beneath a distant, 
woody hill, on the top of which appeared the Castle of 
Windsor. The Alcove which Pope mentions is under 
the back front of the house & tho' the walls are adorned 
with some painting, yet it answers Burke 's description. 
Eton & Windsor join each other. Eton College is a 
fine, old building, — the scholars playing about was as 
pleasing a sight to me as any I Came to behold. We 
called here for a brother in law of Capt. King's, but 
he was out — so we proceeded to Windsor, drove to the 
Castle and alighted there. We went into a building 
called the Boyal Palace ; I believe the Boyal family do 
not live there, but in a newer building. We were led 
by a girl thro' a number of apartments — some at enter- 
ing hung with arms — the rest adorned with pictures — 
were Shewn a Boom called the Queen's bedchamber, 
in which was a bed beautifully embroidered with needle- 
work on white Sattin — over the Chimney-piece a paint- 
ing of the Queen & her children — the Queen's china 
closet, dressing room, & such a crowd of splendid ob- 
jects confuses the idea of Each. In the Boyal Chapel 
were paintings representing the victories of the Black 
Prince. I think here was the Candlelight piece which 
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seemed to receive its light from the Candle painted 
there, & Cephalus lamenting over the dead body of 
Procris — another plan was Dun Scotus, who our guide 
told us had made a vow never to eat or drink till he 
had translated the Bible & died when he had done — he 
seemed then to be near the end. In the G-allery for 
paintings we were particularly struck with two Misers, 
one attentively casting up accounts & the other looking 
on with every mark of avarice on his countenance. We 
went to S* George's Chapel — there the Knights of the 
Garter are installed, saw where the King & Queen sit 
— here are some old monuments, a mat rolled up under 
the head of one seems finely executed. We went into 
the round Tower, thro' some of the rooms, where we 
saw the story of Hero & Leander in tapestry & some 
ebony chairs (old make) which we were told cost 30 
Guineas apiece. From one of the windows I saw a 
chaise with several attendants, one on a beautifully 
spotted horse, & asking what it was, was answered, 
"Some of the King's people." I suppose it was the 
King himself who went out & returned while we were 
there, but we had not the luck to see him. Edm d Burke 
told us if we staid till 6 or Seven in the evening, we 
should very probably see him on the terrace, but we were 
not disposed to forego the Company & Conversation at 
Beaconsfield for the base sight of a King. Therefore 
having from the top of the Tower surveyed a most ex- 
tensive prospect, which takes in part of 12 counties, 
walked on the beautiful terrace, and admired the tout 
ensemble, where strength, grandeur and situation com- 
bine to render it an abode worthy of a King we again 
stepped into the chaise & turned our faces towards that 
spot where we expected to meet with gratification supe- 
riour to all that the Pomp of royalty could afford. Be- 
turning thro' Windsor, we saw a little post-chaise made 
of wicker-work drawn, I think, by two little ponies, & 
the Eton scholars running to look at it as the Ballitore 
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boys would do. It was about five I believe when we 
returned — Af ter dinner Edm d Burke read some more of 
my verses ; & was so kind as to point out where correc- 
tions were necessary, which flattered me more than all 
he had said in their favour. 

Richard Burke Jun r came this afternoon and with 
him Eich d Champion, late of Bristol, & once of our 
Society, which he has quitted, but being a man of sense, 
his manners seem free from that disagreable something 
which too generally attends those who have done so. 
Here was now a circle of people of the first rate as to 
natural & acquired abilities, & what Entertainment can 
be so pleasing or so rational as the conversation of 
sensible men ! Capt. Nagle & I were only qualified to 
listen & admire. Lord Inchiquin paid an evening visit 
— seems a conversible, sensible man (middle aged) 
probably would appear more so in another place. Jane 
Burke presented me with an elegant letter-case, which 
I took care to be let often seen, always informing who 
was the giver. 

My father wanted to get to meeting to Jordan's, 
about 3 miles hence — but being informed the meeting 
was not always held there Capt' Nagle set out for in- 
telligence, but staid so long that many witty remarks 
were made on his absence. "He was gone on a new 
Expedition, in which it was hoped he was not wrecked" 
— "he was gone to discover a new land called Quaker- 
ania" — "he was now of the Sect called Seekers" &c. 
"We were at supper when he returned & brought word 
there was no meeting at Jordan's next day — that there 
was a grave-yard there (here lay the bodies of William 
& Gulielma Penn, Thos. Ellwood & c )— the Burkes said 
it was like our grave yard at Ballitore, they meant like 
what ours was, but no respectable Meeting, but that he 
was informed that "at Uxbridge was a very genteel 
meeting of the best friends in that Country." Tho' 
still hankering after Jordan's, my father concluded to 
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take a Chaise to Uxbridge, & Edm d Burke who was 
going in his own Chaise to London, to call & take us up 
there. 

There was Gooseberry fool at Supper, Edmund 
Burke gave us the etymology of the word, it comes he 
said from the french "fouler." He seems to have an 
universal knowledge & let him speak on what subject 
he will one would think that subject was his forte. In 
person Champion is very like my father. 

13th. — After breakfast we took leave of this beauti- 
ful spot, & this amiable family, & secretly rejoiced that 
I had been there. We got timely to Uxbridge but were 
much disappointed at hearing that the meeting was 
held that day at Longford, 5 miles from thence. An- 
other chaise was got, we drove thither & were but about 
| an hour late. One Tho 3 Finch spoke a few words 
towards the conclusion. We met several acquaintances 
here, Hannah Evans for one. This seems a village. 
The younger friend Hull engaged us to dinner with 
him, we returned to Uxbridge accepted his invitation 
& found him and his wife very agreeable, he in par- 
ticular has something very pleasing & cheerful about 
him. By and by a message came from the Inn that 
Edmund Burke was there ; tho ' it had begun to rain, I 
was so anxious not to keep him waiting that I hurried 
my father to go, our obliging host came with us — before 
we got there it began to thunder, & increased while we 
sat in a little room in the Inn with E. Burke, so much, 
that dreading the effects which I have heard of thunder 
in England, I was unusually frighted, till E. Burke 
made me sit beside him, & then really I was better. 

When the rain abated we set out, but a little morti- 
fied, having learned from fr'd Hull that there was a 
constant meeting at Jordan's, which, had we attended, 
we should have seen the place, had Edmund Burke's 
Company all the way, & he found by a letter he received 
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since we left Beaconsfield, that he need not have left 
home till after dinner. 

There were very heavy showers, but the thunder 
ceased. Burke began to speak of the day he first came 
to Ballitore School; he staid on horseback after his 
father had alighted and gone in, it was such a day as 
this & every thing smelled fragrant after the rain. His 
elder brother and he fretted, my father was sent to 
walk with them, they very sour & gram & he took no 
pains to please them. I mentioned Tom Eyre's dis- 
approbation of any alteration in Ballitore & his imagin- 
ing it so much smaller (by the way Bich d Burke has 
promised to do what he can to get Tom's leave of ab- 
sence lengthened). Edmund Burke seemed quite 
pleased at such natural emotions; he could describe 
the antient face of Ballitore wonderfully & mention 
objects which I had never heard of before. How was 
I delighted to see that great man indulge those sensa- 
tions which we have felt, but could not describe, while 
talking of "dear old times !" How respectfully did he 
mention my grandfather & speak with such pleasure of 
his having him at his house & how did he wish for my 
mother there! They all reckon me like my Grand- 
father. At length our journey, which seemed to me 
short, was over, but Edmund Burke made us alight, 
come into his town house with him & stay till he dined. 
Coming graciously towards me, he congratulated me 
on the storm being over "but" added he, "you know 
thunder always spares the bays. ' ' After he had handed 
me into the Coach to go home, he parted with my father 
in the hall, not coming, according to his customary 
politeness to see him into the Coach, but in such a man- 
ner as neither my father nor all the world (save Burke 
himself, if he assured me to the Contrary) can convince 
me he was not affected at parting from him — it was as 
Shakespear describes, save that I cannot be positive as 
to the resemblance of the first line 
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"And even then, his eye being big with tears 
Turning his face he put his hand behind him 
And with affection wondrous sensible, 
He wrung Bassanio's hand, & so they parted." 

For my part, only for shame, I could have cried, 
because I never more expect to see him, because I know 
he is advancing in years & because I perceive he has a 
part of enemies against him. I was lifted up almost 
beyond Measure & I could never be tired of talking of 
him, & this was encouraged in me by many, who liked 
to hear about his private character, his person & c 
& whether they were his friends or foes good naturedly 
smiled at the warmth of my attachment & politely for- 
bore to abuse him before me.* 

* [The rest of the Journal continues her journey in England, and of 
the cottages along their route she writes: "Whenever we get a peep at 
the inside and see the cleanliness, the clock and the warming pan there, 
how forcibly does the contrast of an Irish cabin strike us."] 



